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1189, when it succoured wounded Germans. It took its statutes from the
Templars, with the addition of a few from the Hospitallers. It suffered
from the jealousy of the older Orders, and had some difficulty in asserting
its independence, but in 1210 Herman of Salza obtained for it all the
privileges they enjoyed. It is best known, however, by its crusade against
the heathen in the Baltic Provinces. After a fearful war, which lasted
fifty years, it succeeded, with the help of the Order of the Sword and
various bands of adventurers, in conquering Prussia and setting up a
strong government.

Spain and Portugal had military Orders of their own1, engaged in the
continual war they waged against the Moors. The most important in
Spain were the Order of St James ( Santiago) of Compostela, whose work
in safeguarding the passages to the shrine of that saint developed into
the general defence of the kingdom, and the Order of the Knights of
Calatrava, who undertook the defence of the fortress of Calatrava, the key
to Toledo. There was a branch of the Order of Santiago in Portugal, and
other Orders which were also renowned for valour. The Order of St .Bene-
dict of Avis took charge at first of Evora, and afterwards of the fortress
whose name it bore. The Order of Christ defended the fortress of Castro
Marino, and made war against the Moors by land and sea.

Very different from these were the Orders of ^chivalry; they took their
origin later, and did not grow up spontaneously in answer to a pressing
need, but were deliberately founded by kings or other grandees, ostensibly
from love of chivalry, but really in most cases with ulterior motives.
Reserved for men of noble birth and irreproachable character, membership
became a coveted honour, and was bestowed by the sovereigns, with great
political skill, upon those whom they wished to reward or to attach to
their interests. One of the most famous of these Orders was that of the
Knights of the Garter, instituted by Edward III. There are many stories
as to the origin of its name, but no credence can be attached to them.
Some writers, following Froissart, give the date of its foundation as 1S44;
others on the evidence of payments for garters in the wardrobe accounts
place it some years later, and the first feast in 1350. Edward sent heralds
to publish it in France, Scotland, Burgundy, Hainault, Flanders, Brabant,
and the Empire, and offered safe-conducts to any knights who cared to come
and take part in the jousts and tourneys which accompanied it. His object
was, probably, as Ashmole suggests, to gather round him the most active
spirits from abroad and draw them to his party, as he was engaged in war
with France. The number of the original knights was twenty-six, including
the sovereign, who was the King of England. There were also twenty-six
priests, and twenty-six poor knights. Unfortunately the original statutes
have perished, and the earliest transcript of them dates from the reign of
Henry V. The greater number of the ordinances deal with the election,

1 Cf. supra, Vol. v, pp. 682-83, and Vol. vi, ch. xn.
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